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PREFACE. 



The closing of the Centennial Series of The Aldine, coinciding as it does with the close of the 
first and the beginning of the second century of our existence as an independent power among the 
nations of the earth, brings the mind as naturally as appropriately to the consideration of our present 
position as a people, in reference to the Fine Arts, as well as to the degree of progress which our first 
hundred years has brought us. It is plain enough that we are very far from having yet reached a 
stage of cultivation in the arts which can, by any stretch of courtesy on the part of others, or of 
national vanity on our own, be asserted to have put us on the same plane as that occupied by the older 
communities of Europe ; to affirm that we had done so would be to deny all the dynamics of social 
progress and to assert that a people who have had to reclaim a wilderness, found a nation, and provide 
means for supplying their material wants, had accomplished as much in a single century as others, 
whose civilization was already old and whose homes were already provided, had been able to do in 
the five or six centuries since the Renaisssancfe, aided by the traditions and the works left by the many 
centuries before that period. Of course it may be, and is often enough said, that each century is the 
outcome — the sum of the achievements, so. to speak — of all its predecessors, just as the last book written 
on a given subject should contain all that is valuable in all previous volumes on that topic ; or as the 
last machine, made to accomplish a certain work, should contain all the possibilities of every other invention 
for the same purpose ; but this argument can have only a limited application, and can be true only to 
a partial extent in the case of the Fine Arts. 

When men are struggling for the means of existence they can do little towards sesthetical develop- 
ment, whether as individuals or cis parts of a nation, and this is precisely what the whole American 
people has been engaged in doing for the greater part of its existence. Under such circumstances the 
mechanic arts flourish, but for the Fine Arts there is not yet room. With a continent to reclaim from its 
primitive condition and to cover with well kept farms and great cities ; with rivers to bridge, canals to 
dig, mountains to pierce and roads to build, there was little time for that careful study of nature^^hat 
leisurely meditation on the beautiful, without which there can be no art progress, and it is small wonder 
that a country so circumstanced should find itself behind others whose national wants had been cared 
for by countless generations of ancestors. The very sharpness of the struggle for existence, however, 
the necessity which there was for every man to accomplish the greatest possible results in the shortest 
time, made progress in the invention and manufacture of machinery more rapid, because more necessary 
than in older countries, where a dense population made manual labor more plentiful and more cheap. 
Hence, no small portion of our century was lost to art ; and yet the very devotion to the mechanic 
arts, and the production of labor-saving inventions, reacted in the end in favor of the Fine Arts, by making 
the conditions of life so much easier as to give the time necessary for the cultivation of the higher 
faculties of the mind; time for the study — in the older countries of the world, where alone they are to 
be found — of those works of the great artists whom all nations now unite in calling Masters. 

Judged, then, by the standard of absolute excellence, it may be admitted that America is still far 
behind Europe in art matters, but iv cannot be denied that we have made great progress ; that, rela- 
tively speaking, we have accomplished far more than our European contemporaries ; and it is also true, 
for the reasons just given, that we have done this in a comparatively short time, wherefore it is the 
more remarkable. Nor is it uninteresting or uniristructive to look at the causes which have helped on 
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this progress — those which have retarded it, as well as the condition in which the century found and left 
us in regard to the cultivation of the Fine Arts, especially those of Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and 
their hand-maidens — Engraving and Printing, 

At the outbreak of the War of the Revolution we had no art, art-schools or artists. It is doubt- 
ful if there was in all the thirteen colonies a picture worthy a place in eyen a third-rate gallery; there 
was not a public gallery ; there was no opportunity for the most eager youth to study painting or 
sculpture under anything like competent instruction ; and it is not therefore strange that there was no 
public demand, no market for paintings. If it be true that demand begets supply, it is not less true, 
especially in regard to works of art, that supply often begets demand, by reason of the education it gives 
to the people, and by reason, also, of the desire of possession aroused by the mere sight of objects of 
beauty. Up to the time of which we write the conditions of life had been nowhere in this country favorable 
to the cultivation of the aesthetic sense. For a century and a half the colonists had been engaged in 
a constant struggle with nature as well as the savages for bare existence, and had, after all, succeeded 
in conquering for civilization and cultivation only a narrow strip along a portion of the coast. There 
were the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and Charleston, it is true, whose 
inhabitants made some pretentions to cultivation and refinement ; but, as everything not included among 
the absolute necessaries of life had to be brought from England, it was not, perhaps, unnatural that their 
expenditures there should be limited chiefly to articles of dress and of household luxury, although some 
ambitious merchant visiting the "Mother country" might possibly bring home a portrait to adorn the 
walls of his mansion. Away from the cities there was very seldom money to buy or time to study 
works of art, even had there been any such to look at. 

Benjamin West was, to be sure, in London, where his tremendous canvases had already won him 
repute and entrance to the Royal Academy, of which he had already been eight years a member, and of 
which he was a few years later the president ; but, though West by his genius shed lustre upon his 
country, and by his patriotism deserved the hearty recognition of his countrymen, he has hardly any other 
claim to be mentioned in connection with the development of American art — unless, indeed, we consider the 
instruction he gave AUston, Stuart, and some others might be held to establish a claim, a claim which he 
must however share with many other artists who never saw America. Trumbull was a youth of ' twenty, 
with his way yet to make in the world; Stuart, of the same age, had, it is true, set up his easel as 
a portrait painter, but he was not yet the Stuart of whom we are now so justly proud; and two years 
after the Declaration of Independence he sailed for London, where he remained for sixteen years, until 
the struggle was over and the new government established. The only sculptor we had produced in this 
country up to 1776 was a woman, Mrs. Patience Wright, a native of Bordentown, New Jersey; but she, 
like West, had won all her artistic reputation in England, where her admirers compared her to Flaxman 
— a comparison more friendly than critical, it is to be feared. 

Such was the condition of the Fine Arts in our country when our century began, and it may be 
imagined that the struggles of the next few years gave very little opportunity for art study or the cultivation 
of the tastes of the people for art. Seven years of war and an equal period of such political and 
financial doubt, uncertainty and distress as followed during the loosely organized Confederacy, were suffi- 
cient to effectually prevent any adequate attention being paid to such things as works of art, which, to 
most of the colonists, were mere matters of sentiment. 

After, however, the adoption of the Constitution, and the successful inauguration of the new gov- 
ernment, a change took place ; slowly, perhaps, as to results, but more rapidly than might have been 
expected under the circumstances. At first, indeed, it might have seemed to the casual or the careless 
observer that the young nation, was destined to make rapid strides in the arts, and to place itself abreast 
of its European contemporaries in cultivation with the same promptness — not to say suddenness — which 
had marked its advent into the family of nations. No sooner was the nation fairly born, the govern- 




ment established, making it possible for an American to proclaim himself a citizen of the United States 
— a recognized power — than there seemed to spring up in the minds of a very large portion of the 
inhabitants, especially in the larger towns and cities, visions of future progress and future glories, vague 
enough in themselves, perhaps, yet creditable to those having them, and destined to be more than 
realized, though not in so short a time as was then fondly hoped and expected. It was a sort of mild 
insanity, perhaps, which possessed the people of the States at that time, leading them to found univer- 
sities and colleges ; to plan, and sometimes to erect, magnificent buildings ; to decree monuments to their 
dead heroes — most of which, perhaps fortunately for us of the present day, were not erected — and to 
buy and order works of art ; but if insanity, it was certainly of a kind not to be condemned, nor were 
its results by any means hurtful or unimportant, for the impulse had been given which was to bear good 
fruit in the future, and we can pardon the excess of enthusiasm in such matters — which attempts more 
than can be accomplished — more readily than the dull apathy which neither does nor attempts anything. 
Nor were our own people thie only enthusiasts. There was, at that time, among artists and literary men 
a wide spread leaning towards liberalism ; and their eyes naturally turned westward, in the hope that the 
newly born nation was destined to accomplish as much for the enfranchisement of the mind as it 
apparently had done for the physical liberation of man from traditionary trammels. 

As a consequence of this feeling there at once began an immigration hither of such sculptors as 
Houdon, Ceracchi and Dixey, and an army of painters of perhaps less fame, but not less zealous. Native 
artists, too, like Stucirt, Trumbull and others, suddenly began to come forward and assert themselves, to 
the honor and glory of itheir country. An enthusiastic demand for works of art, especially histori^ 
pictures and portraits on canvas and in marble, sprang up at once, and found plenty of workers ready 
to supply it. Many of the productions of that time have been long since very properly relegated to the 
lumber room, and many of those which have been preserved to us richly deserve, for their artistic demerits, 
a similar reward, as those who saw them at Philadelphia might testify. Yet these old pictures have a 
value, whatever we may think of their proper position in the art world. In the first place, they are 
historically valuable as preserving for us the forms and faces of those who founded our government, 
showing us what manner of men the heroes of that day were, besides furnishing us evidence of the 
condition of the arts among us at that time, and so giving Us a standard by which to estimate the 
progress we have made ; in the second place, these works were of value in helping to stimulate the 
desire for works of art ; by so doing, making possible and helping along the great task — not yet entirely 
finished — of making America as richly endowed in treasures of art, as she is in natural beauties. All 
honor, then, to the artists of those days ! When we recall under what disadvantages, and at what odds, 
they accomplished so much as they did, let there be no sneer for their shortcomings. And honor, too, 
to their patrons, to whose enthusiasm and liberality we are indebted for these specimens of the labors 
and the tastes of a by-gone generation. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the sort of fever of which we have been speaking should subside, 
to be succeeded by an interval, of greater or lesser duration, of comparative depression and apathy ; 
wherefore we are not at all surprised that the painting of pictures and the carving of statues became 
gradually a less remunerative occupation ; that most of the foreign artists went home considerably disgusted 
that the young Republic had not helped them to leap at once into the niches in the temple of Fame 
which they coveted. Native art, too, languished. The beginning of the present century was pre-eminently 
the time of political excitement both here and in Europe. Here the government was still an experiment, 
and all the best energies of the people were bent towards settling, consolidating and limiting its powers 
and duties. Europe, at the same time, was convulsed by the Napoleonic wars, which caused the United 
States and the other small nations to suffer as the corn between the upper and the nether millstone, 
the war of 1812 following as a legitimate sequence, with all its attendant train of financial and 
commercial evils, and so the first quarter of the nineteenth century passed with comparatively little accom- 
phshed in the way of literary or art progress. Not that artists and art lovers had been altogether idle. 
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Earnest souls had been hard at work in spite of war and spite of political or financial struggles, and 
not without effect, although they found but slight encouragement in the way of pecuniary rewards for 
their labors. They did much, however, and succeeded in keeping alive a certain amount of interest in 
art culture, when, without them, the light kindled earlier in the century on the altar of the Muses would 
probably have flickered and gone out. 

In 1826 was incorporated by the Legislature of New York the National Academy of Design; this act 
giving an official and recognized existence to an institution which had been founded some few years earlier 
as an art school. Of its original incorporators but three survive : Thomas S. Cummings, F. F. E. 
Prud'homme, and A. B. Durand, who has been called the " Father of Landscape Painting in America." 
Whether this event gave the needed impetus to the love of art, or was only a result of other forces, 
it might not now be easy to say ; but it is certain that from this time on our progress was steady and 
sure, although comparatively slow until within the last quarter of a century. We have given at length 
an account of the condition of the country, in reference to art matters, at the beginning of the century 
which has just closed, in order that the basis of comparison with our present condition might not be 
wanting ; it is not necessary — even had we the space — for us to give the history of the intervening 
period. Even to catalogue the names of the artists who added to the reputation of their country, while 
achieving fame for themselves, by designing buildings, carving statues, or painting pictures, would almost 
require a volume. Nor is it necessary so to do in order to show, what we set out to show, the improve- 
ment attained in a century. Those who visited the Centennial saw the pictures painted by the artists 
of the early part of the century whom we have named (as well as works by Copley, whom we have 
not named, he having been, like West, even more English than American), side by side with the works 
of our later artists ; and, although we shall maintain that the best work of our painters and sculptors was 
not exhibited, yet the show made was amply sufficient to establish for America a place among the art- 
loving nations of the world. 

It must be conceded, we think, by unprejudiced critics that in the line of landscape painting American 
artists merit a high, if not the highest place, and that in figure and genre pieces they take almost equally 
high rank whenever they have cut loose from conventional ideas. For proof of this we need not confine 
ourselves to the Philadelphia Exhibition, for the pages of The Aldine abundantly prove it. If we have 
produced but little in the way of historical pictures, it must be remembered that our nation, being not 
yet very old, its history furnishes comparatively little material for that class of pictures, and it must be 
also remembered that there is not now the same taste — either here or abroad — for historical pictures that 
there was in the early part of the century. In sculpture the achievements of American artists have placed 
them in the front rank of sculptors, so as to make it unnecessary to name either them or their works. 
It is in architecture that we can claim least progress, and this for a number of reasons, among which the 
chief is, probably, the rapidity with which we have been called on to build, and the feeling thereby engen- 
dered of a certain carelessness in regard to the details of construction or ornament. This, however, is 
gradually ceasing to be the case, and we may hope in a few years to feel as much cause for just pride in 
our progress in this as in the other arts. 

Nor must we forget a passing mention of the progress which has been made in the arts of engrav- 
ing and printing, which were, a hundred years ago, in their infancy indeed among us, as well as among 
other nations, but which have since been cultivated with so much care. And nowhere has there been more 
carefulness, more zeal, or more talent displayed in this line than in the United States ; nor has correspond- 
ing success been wanting — a fact to which must be ascribed very much of the improvement in national taste, 
by the general circulation of reproductions of the best art works of the world, such as it has been and is 
the mission of The Aldine to furnish its readers. 



